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*--Luke xxil: 32, 


No. 2. 


a 
@ EDITORIAL NOTES. %, 
oe 
gue sweetest words ever uttered were 
a those of the Son of God, when He 


said: ‘‘ Come unto Me, all ye that la- 
bor and are heavy laden, a 
you rest. 

‘“’Take My yoke upon you, and learn 
of Me; 


heart : 


nd I will give 


for I am meek and lowly in 
and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls 

‘For My yoke is easy, and My bur- 
den is light.’’ 

At last poor Father Edward McGlynn 
learned that those words were true. He 
passed away from this lifeat Newburgh, 
Me Oo 1g00, with the 
dying prayer on his lips: 

‘‘ Jesus, HAVE Mercy on Mk.”’ 
Christian believes that that 
prayer was But Oh! the 
pity of it that he did not call upon that 
Holy Name allthe days of his life. It 
will he said, ‘‘ Better late than never.’’ 
True, but Dr. McGlynn could have ac- 
complished a great work if he had 
trusted in Jesus and lifted Him up as 
the only Mediator, the only Saviour, be- 
fore the eyesofthe peop'e who respected 
and loved him for his many excellent 


on January 7, 


Every 
answered. 


qualities, 
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Jesus the Only Mediator. 

When death was approaching poor 
McGlynn saw that Jesus alone could 
save his soul, and he called upon Him, 
not in vain, we believe. Many times, 
we doubt not, Dr. McGlynn had heard 
and read in the fourteenth chapter of 
the Gospel of John: ‘‘I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life ; no man cometh 
unto the Father, but by Me.’’ But he 
lid not preach that doctrine, for the 
Pope would not let him unless he 
preached also the ‘‘ glories of Mary,’’ 
prayers to St. Patrick, the infallibility 
of the Pope and all the other supersti- 
tions that are characteristic of the Ro- 
man Church. How far or how much 
McGlynn believed in those distinctive 
doctrines, or conformed to the practices 
of Rome since he was ‘‘ restored’’ after 
his excommunication, it would be use- 
less now to inquire, but evidently he 
did not resort to the Roman means of 
salvation when the end came. The 
word of the Lord to all spiritually mind- 
ed Catholics is, ‘‘ Come out of her, My 
people, that ye be not partakers of her 


sins; and that ye receive not of her 
plagues.’’ Romanism is a blight, a 
plague to nations and _ individuals; 


Christianity is the power of God unto 
salvation for all who believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and call upon His Name. 
‘* Neither is there salvation in any other: 
for there is no other Name under heaven, 
given among men, wherebv we must be 
saved.’’ (Acts 4: 12.) 


Preach the Gespe) Simply. 


Protestant ministers of all denomina- 
tions will be interested in the discussion 
of the subject whether the Gospel is 
preached as simply by them as by some 
Catholic priests. One of the best Gos- 
pel sermons we ever heard was by the 
queer Anglican monk who called him- 
self Father Ignatius, when he was in 
New York about ten years ago. He 
wore the monkish habit and was shaven 
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and shorn like the Roman Catholic 
monks, but he could preach the Gos- 
pel with great power and simplicity. 
However, his words were as sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals when he 
said afterwards that the sacraments were 
necessary to salvation. Mr. Moody did 
not concern himself much about sacra- 
ments. ‘The ordinances were all right, 
he said; andif youdid not like them 
in one church you could go to another. 
But from the ‘‘Cathotic’’ point of view, 
whether Roman or Anglican, Father 
Ignatius was right. There is no salva- 
tion without the sacraments; the Roman 
Church goes even further and says it is 
her sacraments that are essential; all 
others are bogus. 

It is not by rites or sacraments that 
salvation comes to the soul, but by the 
blood of Christ that cleanseth from all 
sin, and the acceptance of Him as Sav- 
iour and Redeemer. No man since the 
days of the Apostle Paul preached that 
doctrine more powerfully than Dwight 
I,. Moody. Let all ministers follow the 
Bible as closely as he did, and there will 
be a holy emulation as to who 
preach the Gospel more simply. 
their fruits ye shall know them. 


shall 
By 


. 


GOOD NEWS. 





Next to the conversion of the Pope, 
the best news that the readers of THE 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC could learn 
would be the intelligence that the debt 
on Christ’s Mission had all been paid. 
For many years it has been a burden, 
but now, thank God, and thanks to the 
friends who have generously contributed 
toward its payment and to the expenses 
of carrying on the work of the Mission, 
the debt has been reduced to the small 
amount of $2,000. It was worth while 
delaying this issue of the magazine to 


make this announcement. That $2,000 


can now easily be paid if all Christian 
friends will help as best they cau. 
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JESUS 


BY REV. 


ff N the death recently of two dis- 
© tinguished priests of the Church 
of Rome, Rev. Sylvester Malone and 
Dr. Edward McGlynn, there was pre- 
sented a very suggestive contrast as to 
the ground of their faith for eternity. 
The last words of the former were: 
‘Jesus, Mary and Joseph have mercy on 
my soul!’’ He could not divest himself 
of the error that divides between Jesus 
and saints the honor and work ofa soul’s 
salvation. But Dr. McGlynn was too 
enlightened to believe that Jesus needed 
or would allow any intermeddling by 
human creatures with the divine pre- 
rogative, belcnging to Him alone, of 
saving men from sin. Hence his dying 
prayer was: ‘‘Jesus, have mercy on 
me!’’ Like the monk who, catching 
sight of the sufficiency of Christ Jesus 
on the cross for his sins, exclaimed with 
his dying breath, ‘‘ 7ua vulnera, Jesu!” 
Thy wounds, Jesus! Dr. McGlynn 
felt no other plea was needed. Jesus 
saves, and Mary and Joseph have noth- 
to do with fitting a sinner for heaven. 
Father Chiniquy who for forty years 
after his conversion from Romanism was 
such a powerful advocate of the Protes- 
tant Scriptural view of the plan of sal- 
vation, realized in a marked sense more 
than either of these priests the sufficiency 
of Christ’s finished atonement. Invited 
Guring his last illness by a Roman 
Catholic Archbishop in Canada to return 
to his early creed, he sent back the 
word : ‘‘I will never return tothe Church 
of Rome. God and Jesus suffice me.’’ 
In that hour he did not have to cry for 
mercy; he had already abundantly ex- 
perienced that. He had no preparation 
to make for eternity; for forty years he 
had been ‘‘ walking in the light’’ in 
sweet communion with God, and realiz- 
ing that the ‘‘ blood of Jesus Christ His 
Son cleansed him fromall sin.’’ 1 John 


NEWTON WRAY, 


ONLY. 





MONTGOMERY, N. Y. 
i., 7. And in his dying hour he en- 
joyed the presence of Jesus and felt the 
comfort of the evangelical faith. 

The superiority of the Protestant 
faith, the infinitely sweeter portion of 
those who trust in Jesus Christ alone, 
was manifested in the wonderful triumph 
of D. L. Moody as he 
shadows of death. ‘‘I see earth reced- 
ing,’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ heaven is open- 
ing; God is calling me. 
dream,’’ 
beautiful. It is like a trance. 
is death it is sweet. 
here. 


entered the 


No, this is no 
ore 
If this 
There is no valley 

God is calling me, and I must 
go.’’ The glorious Gospel he had 
preached so many years was his comfort 
and his joy in that hour. He was ready 
for the transition from earth to heaven. 

Oh,that all, whether reared under Ro- 
man Catholic or Protestant influences, 
would cast away every confidence but 
this and rest in Jesus only! The Holy 
Bible presents no other way to sinful 
souls. A few passages will indicate its 
teaching. 

‘*Look unto Me and be ye saved all 
the ends of the earth; for I am God, 
and there is none else. Isa. xxxxv., 22. 
There is none else who can save. It 
was by means of this passage that the 
celebrated Spurgeon, when an uncon- 
verted young man under conviction of 
sin, was enabled to rejoice in God his 
Saviour. 

The scene on the mount of trans- 
figuration, recorded in the seventeenth 
chapter of Matthew, reveals what God 
would have us do. Peter, James, and 
John were with Jesus when He was 
transfigured before them. Moses and 
Elijah appeared ‘‘ talking with Him.’’ 
At once Peter was beside himself with 
excitement, and wanted to make the 
scene permanent. He would make three 
tabernacles, ‘‘one for Thee, one for 


he said to his son. 
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Moses, and one for Elijah."’ 
the saints as well as Jesus. 


He wanted 
Now, the 
Lord immediately made two things very 


plain tothem: 1. They were to listen 


to no teacher but Jesus; and 2. they 
were to see no guide but Jesus. Mark 


the words: ‘‘ While he yet spake, be- 
hold, a bright cloud overshadowed them, 
and behold a voice out of the cloud, 
which said, This is My beloved Son, in 
whom ! am well pleased; hear ye Him.”’ 
Then the disciples fell on their face and 
were soreafraid. ‘‘And Jesus came and 
touched them, and said, arise, and be 
not afraid. And when they had lifted 
up their eyes, they saw no man save 
Jesus only.’’ The saints were gone, 
but Jesus remained. 

He was to be their only teacher, their 
only guide into all truth, and their only 
Saviour from all sin. Let it not be for- 
gotten: ‘‘ Hear ye Him;’’ 
man save Jesus only.’’ 

What does Jesus say? 


‘*See no 


‘‘T am the 
door; by Me if any man enter in, he 
shall be saved, and shall go in and out 
and find pasture.”’ (John x., 9g.) 
Whether it be the church or kingdom 
into which one enters, it is by Christ 
alone and not by the papacy or any 
human priesthood. 
the 


sodet interprets 
‘* Jesus means to 
speak of the entrance into the state of 
reconciliation, of participation in the 
Messianic salvation by faith. 


passage thus: 


To yo in and out is an expression fre- 
quently employed in the Scriptures to 
designate the free use of a house, into 
which one goes or from which one de- 
parts unceremoniously, because one be- 
longs to the family of the house, because 
one isat home in it.( Deut. xxviii,6; Jer. 
XxXXvii., 4; Actsi,21.) 70 go in expresses 
the free satisfaction of the need of rest, 
the possession of a safe retreat; fo go 
out. the free satisfaction of the need of 
nourishment, the easy enjoyment of a 
rich pasturage (Psa. 23).’’ Glorious 


shelter! happy freedom! measureless 
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satisfaction! And all by coming to 
Jesus ! 

This disposes of the absurdity that 
we are saved through any fiction found- 
ed on Peter. The only distinction be- 
stowed upon Peter was that he should 
be the first to preach the Gospel to the 
Gentiles. This done (to the household 
of Cornelius, Acts x) he remains the 
apostle to the ‘‘ circumcision,’’ while 
Paul is called to be the apostle to the 
‘*uncircumcision’’ or Gentiles. (Gal. 
I, 15-16; 2:7, 9). Paul was the greater 
apostle. He is the great expounder of 
Christian truth, the champion of the 
fundamental principle of the Gospel, 
justification by faith. He rebukes 
Peter whose temporizing policy would 
have fastened a serious error upon the 
Church. (Gal. ii., 11-16.) And Peter 
profits by the rebuke. (2 Peter, iii, 15.) 
James was superior in official dignity to 
Peter, for he presided at the first Coun- 
cil in Jerusalem and formulated the de- 
cision of the Council. (Acts xv, 13-29.) 

But no writer ia the New Testamant 
is more emphatic than Peter in declar- 
ing that salvation is to be sought through 
Jesus Christ alone. In his sermon be- 
fore the household of Cornelius, he says, 
speaking of Jesus: ‘‘To Him give all 
prophets witness, that through His 
name, whosoever believeth in Him shall 
receive remission ofsins.’’ (Acts x., 
43.) In his speech before the assembly 
at Jerusalem, ‘*Men and 
brethren, ye know how that a good 
while ago God made choice among us, 
that the Gentiles by my mouth should 
hear the word of the Gospel, and believe. 
And God, who knoweth 


he says: 


the hearts, 
bare them witness, giving them the 
Holy Ghost, even as He did unto us, 
and put no difference between us and 
them, purifying their hearts by faith. 
Now, therefore, why tempt ye God to 
put a yoke upon the neck of the dis- 
ciples, which neither our fathers nor we 
were able to bear? But we believe that 


























through the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ we shall be saved even as they.”’ 
(Acts xv., 7-11.) 

In his first ep'stle he writes to believ- 
ers that they ‘‘ are kept by the power of 
God through faith unto salvation; ’’ 
that their faith was tried that it might 
be found ‘‘ unto praise and honor and 
glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ, 
whom having not seen ye love; in 
whom, though now ye see Him not, 
yet believing, ye rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory ; receiving 
the endof your faith, even the salvation 
of your souls.’’ Hereminds them that 
they were redeemed ‘‘ with the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a Lamb without 
blemish and without spot ;"’ that ‘‘ by 
liim *’ do they ‘‘ believe in God, that 
raised Him up from the dead, and gave 
Him glory ; that their faith and hope 
might be in God.’’ He assures them 
that they were ‘‘ born again, not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but incorruptible, by the 
word of God, which liveth and abideth 
forever ;'’ and that this word is the 
‘* Gospel’ (1 Peter i). He says that 
Christ ‘‘is precious’’ to those ‘‘ believ- 
ing’’ on Him, ‘‘ who His own self bare 
our sins in His own body on the tree, 
that we, being dead to sins, should live 
unto righteousness ; by whose stripes ye 
were healed ’’ ( Chap ii., verses 7, 24). 

O blessed Gospel ! *‘ By whose stripes 
ye were healed.’’ How well Peter 
knew the power and preciousness of 
this truth his words evince! How ut- 
terly foreign to his mind was any such 
claim as that made by the vast system 
of superstition and error which, in the 
azes succeeding the times of apostolic 
simplicity, made Rome the center of its 
operations and blinded and destroyed, 
with its wretched substitutes for the 
simple Gospel of Jesus, so many souls ! 
Would that all who are now in its toils 
would escape from their bondage and 
flee unto Jesus for salvation and peace. 
Let me, in closing this train of reflec- 


ee 
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tion, direct the reader to two more pas- 
sages of Scripture. How plain is Paul's 
language against the intervention of any 
priestly class between the souland God: 
‘* For there is one God, and one media- 
tor between God and man, the Man 
Christ Jesus, who gave Himself a ran- 
som for all, to be testified in due time.” 
(1 Tim, ii., 5-6.) 

In Heb. xii., 1-2,we are exhorted, in 
view of being ‘‘ compassed about with 
so great acloud of witnesses,’’ to ‘‘ lay 
aside every weight and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us,’’ and to ‘‘ run 
with patience the race that is set before 
us, looking unto Jesus the author and 
finisher of our faith.’’ The literal 
meaning of ‘* looking’’ here is, ‘‘ look- 
ing off’’ or ‘‘ away from.’’ Weare to 
look away from ourselves, away from 
our circumstances, away from saints, 
living or dead, unto Jesus ‘‘ the autkor 
aud perfector of our faith. Departed 
heroes of the faith, who hover around 
and above us like a great cloud, must 
not engage our attention. We cau run 
the Christian race with patience and 
gain the prize of glory only in the 
strength of Jesus, by laying aside every 
‘‘weight’’ and the ‘‘ besetting sin,” 
and by ‘‘looking unto Him.’’ May the 
reader and the writer ‘‘ so run that they 
may obtain.’’ 





A subscriber in New Orleans (A. Mc. 
G..), in renewing his subscription says: 

‘*T did not know I was in arrears for 
your valuable magazine, THE CONVERT- 
ED CATHOLIC,until my good wife called 
my attention to the fact. I now enclose 
two dollars. 

‘* Accept my best wishes for you and 
yours, and may God bless you in your 
good work. I am well acquainted with 
the Rev. Joseph Vital of our city, the 
converted Catholic priest whose picture 
in his monks robes appeared in the 
December CONVERTED CATHOLIC. He 
is doing a good work.”’ 








pt is as the great preacher and 
e) evangelist that Mr. Moody will 
be remembered. He was a blessing to 
millions of souls, he led to 
Christ, asking, Lord, what would you 
have me to do? and then becoming co- 


Christ. The of 


whom 


workers with names 
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MR. MOODY’S THEOLOGY. 








ing to preach about them until they are 
exhausted, and then, if I haveany time 
left, I'll take up the texts I don’t un- 
derstand.’’ 

‘*Aren’t you ever asked to discuss 
difficult passages of Scripture ?’’ 


‘*Mercy, yes,’’ answered Mr. Moody, 





Dwight L. Moody. 


Moody and Sankey will live in connec- 
tion with evangelistic work in its most 
attractive form. 


Mr. Moody’s theology was very 
simple. ‘‘I never studied theology,’ 
said ke. There are so many things 


in the Bible I understand, that I am go- 


‘* almost every day, but lLalwayssay to 
such people that the promises, such as 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest,’ contain all the theology and re- 
ligion that I need, or any other man or 
woman.”’ 
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MIR. MOODY AND THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


T the Moody Memorial meeting in 


Carnegie Hall, New York, Janu- 
ary 8, 1900, when over one hundred 
ministers were on the platform and a 
great audience filled the hall, Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Dodge, President of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance of the United States, 
who presided, said in the course of his 
address, which was reported in full in 
the New York Odserver, January 11: 

‘* Mr. Moody grew mellow as he grew 
older. His prejudices were thrown off. 
He said to me one day: 

‘** You know I have always had a 
great prejudice against the Catholic 
Church. Iam ashamed ofit. I have 
had some opportunity of knowing late- 
ly, and there are no churches in New 
York, and none in the country, where 
Christ is preached so simply, and where 
the Cross is held up, 
the Catholic churches.’ 

‘*T speak of this merely to show how 
he had thrown off his old ideas and how 


as in many of 


he grew. 
That 


sar 


is a remarkable statement— 
New York, 
where Christ 
as in many of the 
Catholic churches.’’ Is it true that 
Christ is preached as simply in the Ro 
man Catholic Church, in azy Catholic 
church, as in the evangelical churches— 


There are no churches in 
and none in the country, 
is preached so simply 


the great Protestant denominations like 
the Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, 
and cther Christian organizations that 
constitute the Church of Cirist ? 

An explanation of such a statement 
is due to the memory of Mr. Moody as 


well as to the evangelical churches of 


New York and to the cause of Protes- 
tantism. 
subject will be read with interest. 
are written by friends of Mr. Moody 
who were intimately associated with 
him in evangelistic work. 


The following articles on the 


They 





A [lisunderstanding. 


BY REV. A. T. PIERSON, D. D. 


In the report of the Moody Mem- 
orial meeting at Carnegie Hall, the 
n2wspapers correctly quote the chair- 
man as saying that Mr. Moody on one 
occasion remarked: ‘‘ I have had some 
opportunity of knowing lately, and 
there are no churches in New York, and 
none in the country, where Christ is 
preached so simply, and where the cross 
is held up, as in many of the Catholic 
churches.”’ 

Some there were at that 
meeting 
with 


memorable 

these words 
As one of the 
longest and closest of Mr. 
Moody’s friends, I feel that I could not 
have this go forth to the world without 
qualification as the utterance of a man 
‘*Leader 
of the Evangelical Protestant forces of 


heard 
astonishment. 
earliest, 


who 


who was spoken of as the great 
this country.’’ 

I feel persuaded that the chairman 
must have misunderstood or inaccurate- 
ly remembered Mr. Moody’s words. A 
man, sO uncompromisingly evangelical 
and so thoroughly Protestant, would 
not thus easily have surrendered the 
Protestantism; and this, 
the fact that the Roman 
Catholic Church still teaches such doc- 
trines as the Intercession of § 


vital issue of 
too, in face of 
Saints, the 
virtual deity of the Virgin Mary, Justi- 
fication by works, Penance and Purga- 
tory, and practices such enormities as 


the Confessional, Mariolatry, the Mass, 
and kindred evils. 

In conversation with Mr. Moody the 
remark has sometimes been made, that 
the highest Ritualistic 


of London, side by side with 


in some of 
churches 


the excessive formalism and ritualism, 
there is a plain preaching of the Gospel 
which is in sad contrast with many of 





40 
the pulpits of the so called Evangeli- 
cals. May it not be that some such re- 
mark, made by Mr. Moody, has at this 
distance of time been recalled, remem- 
bered more for its substance than its ex- 
act form, and which it is not best to 
quote since he is not with us to modify 
Granting that he said 
just what has been attributed to him, 
another ques:ion arises, whether this 
was 2 wise and sound judgment. Mr. 
Moody was not infallible. ‘‘His oppor- 
tunity of knowing"’ was hardly adequate 
to warrant such a wholesale statement 
and ought not tocarry too much author- 
ity. Some others, with much larger op- 
portunity of knowing and judging, have 
given a very different verdict. The 
Editor of THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC, 
our friend, the Rev. James A. O'Connor, 
himself a Roman Catholic priest, felt 
compelled to leave that Church at any 
refutation of 


and qualify it? 


cost, and is a standing 
such a statement, as at least not trueto 
his 
closely associated with Mr. Moody for 


own deep convictions. As one 
twenty-five or thirty years, and especial- 
ly since 1886, spending the summer at 
Northfield 
with him there and elsewhere, in evan- 


and working side by side 


gelistic and convention work and in 
many ways, I have never heard him say 
anything which approaches such a 
statement of opinion; and a number of 
others more or less intimate with him 
and whom I have consulted, have 
unanimously said that there must be a 
misapprehension or mistake somewhere, 
we cannot now appeal 
to Mr. Moody to correct. 

We cannot but wish it were true of 
the Roman Catholic pulpits that they 
surpass the Protestants in their simple 
preaching of the Cross. But, if it be 
true, it isa revelation to those who have 
had a very broad basis for a true induc- 
tion anda correct conclusion, but who 
testify exactly the other way. If it be 


true, is not our Protestantism largely a 


which unhappily 
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mistake, and are not our missions to 
Catholic countries largely needless ? 
—Brooklyn, N. Y., January 16, 1500. 


Inexplicable and Misleadfng. 
BY REV. GEO. C. NEEDHAM. 

The remarks attributed to Mr. Moody 
concerning the Roman Catholic Church 
in general, and the Roman Catholic 
churches of New York in particular, 
are very unfortunate and unhappily mis- 
leading. In the first place his professed 
admission of ‘‘ great prejudice against 
the Catholic Church ’’ is inexplicable. 
For while he had no sympathy with her 
doctrines, he had never indulged in 
hatred of her deluded votaries. The 
other statement attributed to him that 
‘‘there are no churches in New York 
and none in the country, where Christ 
is preached so simply,’’ is startling to 
his most intimate friends. His own 
preaching wasa constant protest against 
the claims of Popery. He abhorred the 
confessional, he decried penance as a 
substitute for evangelical repentance, 
and .his description of a believer's en- 
trance into heaven at death,’’ through 
the Blood of the Lamb,’’ was a repudia- 
tion of extreme unction and purgatory. 
While he loved all souls, and had con- 
sideration for any who by accident of 
birth were wedded to the Roman faith, 
yet when men imperilled their salvation 
by a step towards the papacy he prayed 
for them, wept over them, and warned 
them. Mr. Moody was kind to his Ca- 
tholic neighbors, and went as far as any 
evangelical man dare go in friendly tol- 
eration. But he discriminated between 
Romanists and Romanism. Had #e 
ever found a Catholic priest, still a Ca- 
tholic, willing to openly acknowledge 
salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ 
alone, he would sozn have him on his 
platform. But such priests soon quit 


the Roman Church. 
As to Mr. Moody’s supposed repudia- 
tion of Protestant preachers in New 




















York there seems to be an odd mistake, 
for no man more fully admired the 
soundness of Dr. John Hall, and the 
ringing gospel as preached by scores 
of evangelical pastors of the great 
metropolis; and as for country preach- 
ers, Mr. Moody knew hundreds who 
were loyal to Christ. During our 
co operation in work in many lands 
for thirty-two years, and having had 
his confidence on the serious questions 
conuected with world-wide evangelism, 
I must add, that I never heard Mr. 
Moody say anything even approaching 
the statements attributed to him at the 
Carnegie Memorial. But if he were 
led in some peculiar mood to admit the 
same, it must have been for the purpose 
of stimulating the zeal of Protestants. 
—Narberth, Philadalphia, Pa. 


A Friend’s Comments. 


Proof of Dr. Pierson’s article was sent 
toa prominent gentleman who is deep- 
ly interested in the Roman Catholic 
question, because, among other reasons, 
some friends of his and of Mr. Moody’s 
‘went over to Rome”’ a few yearsago. 
This gentleman's comments on Dr. 
Pierson’s explanation are as follows: 


NEW YORK, January 23, 1900. 

Dear Mr. 
I have read Dr. A. T. Pierson’s 
effort at explaining Mr. Moody's casual 
remark. To me it only meant a passing 
tribute to certain ‘‘Catholic’’ churches 
and their priests, where there was per- 
haps more of Christ than of Romanism. 
I believe that was possible in Father 
Malone’s church, and may be in Father 
Taylor's, on the Boulevard. No one 
must forget Mr. Moody’s broad spirit 
and Christian charity, and he was will- 
ing to admit the presence of Christian 
influence wherever he saw it. I am 
sure Mr. Moody’s whole life and teach- 
ings were contrary to those of the 
Romish Caurch. 
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You may remember that among the 
friends who travelled with Mr. Moody 
in the Holy Land, an acquaintance and 
his wife afterward joined the Ro- 
man Church. Mr. Moody had felt a 
strong attachment for them, which was 
cordially reciprocated ; but when he 
learned of their change of faith, he re- 
quested that their names never be men- 
tioned in his hearing again. To another 
friend who approached Mr. Moody on 
the subject of joining the Catholic 
Church he said: ‘‘ You’re a goose; 
I’m ashamed of you ; don’t you doit.’’ 

This friend, who knew Mr. Moody 
well, says on this point: 

‘* As to Mr. Moody’s position on the 
Roman Catholic question, there is only 
one answer. He showed his aversion 
for that Church several times by 
many words and acts. He told mel 
did wrong even to visit those who had 
gone over to the Roman Catholic 
Church, thus placing myself in a posi- 
tion to be influenced by them. He said: 

‘** When I saw ——— kiss Arch- 
bishop Corrigan’s ring, it made me sick. 
Bah! man-worship!’ Those were his 
words, accompanied with all the facial 
expressions to show his disgust. 

‘. Mr. Moody did his best to show me 
how entirely wrong the Roman Catho- 
lic Church was and how we Protestants 
had the true faith. He told me that 
we should go to Mexico and see the 
conditions there, and believed that God 
had laid his curseon Roman Catholic 
It isa known fact that in 
Mexico the oldest child in many fami- 
lies is the priest’s child. 

‘* Thus I cannot see that there is any 
other side to Mr. Moody’s opinion of 
the Catholic Church.’’ 

We can all second the wish of the 
last paragraph of Dr. Pierson’s article; 
but the Roman Catholic Church really 
prefers political power and temporal 
control, to the sincere preaching of 
‘*Christ and Him Crucified.” Roman- 


countries. 
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ism depends for its existence on a system. 
Protestantism, thank God, depends ona 
principle. The power of Protestantism 
lies in its search for and upholding of 
the TRUTH. 

Yours truly, 





Explanation of the Family. 


We sent the proof of Dr. Pierson’s 
article also to Mr. F. H. Revell as the 
representative of the Moody family, and 
received the following reply: 

OFFICE OF FLEMING H. REVELL Co., ) 
158 Fifth Avenue, ; 

New York, January 22, 1900. ) 
My Dear Mr. 


I regret the presentation of the mat- 
ter of Mr. Moody’s supposed utterance 
regarding the Roman Catholic Church 
as it appears in 


O' Connor: 


the proof you have 
My impression is the 
speaker quoting Mr. Moody was inac- 
curately reported, but in any event Mr. 
Moody has expressed himself time and 
again ou this matter, and his real senti- 
ment was well known. 
was this: 


kindly sent me. 


In substance it 
He regretted exceedingly 
the apparent skepticism in many sec- 
tions of the Protestant Church regard- 
ing the authority of the Scriptures and 
many fundamental doctrines, and in 
this connection frequently stated that 
the Catholic Church with all its errors 
made more emphatic the authority of 
the Bible, and on the part of many 
priests proclaimed more of the Gospel 
than was heard in some Protestant pul- 
pits. 
was evidently to bring the Protestant 
Church back to the Book he loved by 
this statement of that Church’s decline 
of faith. 


Mr. Moody’s aim and purpose 


In any event it appears to me a mis- 
take to print anything upon the subject 
without more careful inquiry as to what 
was said and what intended. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLEMING H. REVELL. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


& related in the January CONVERT- 
4X ED CATHOLIC, it was at the 
Northfield Conference for Bible Study 
in 1881 and chiefly through the plain, 
simple, direct preaching of Mr. Moody, 
that I learned the evangelical faith. 
Through the hands of a friend Mr. 
William E. Dodge sent me a letter of 
introduction to Mr. Moody; and it 
need not be said that he received me 
most kindly. During all the subse- 
quent years that I attended the confer- 
ences, and since 1893 when I began to 
spend the greater part of each summer 
at Northfield, I met with the same cor- 
dial reception from Mr. Moody. From 
the first he invited me to speak every 
I did not try 
to interest him in the work I was doing 
for the evangelization of the Roman 
Catholics, though of course I wished 
that he and every other human being 


year at the conferences. 


should be as interested in the subject as 
But Northfield was no place for 
controversy; and personally I loved the 
things that make for peace, wherewith 
we may edify another. 
fortune rather than my fault that I had 
been a Roman Catholic anda priest, and 
when the good God showed me the bet- 


I was. 


It was my mis: 


ter way of life I did not resist His grace. 
After I had left the priesthood I went 
into a physician's office and studied 
medicine. But God had other work for 
me to do, and when he made plain to 
me the way cf salvation through Christ 
alone I said, that is what I need, that is 
what the people need, and I began to 
teach it to others. I give thanks to 
God for the Christian friends who heard 
and read what I had to say and bade the 
work God speed. I did not court the 


favor of individuals or organizations to 
push on the work because I knew there 
would be differences of opinion regard- 
ing the expediency of 


sustaining a 
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movement that would lead to contro- 
versy with the Roman Catholic Church. 
I knew that Roman Catholics were as- 
sociated with Protestants in all the 
affairs of life, political, financial, indus- 
trial and even social, and that the Jesuits 
and their agents would do all in their 
power to throw obstacles in the way of 
<o operation by Protestant bodies ina 
work such as God had called meto do. I 
did not complain, nor did I run around 


importuping people, rich or poor, to 
give money or use influence for car- 


rving on and extending this work. Alli 
sympathy, all support, all aid of every 
kind given to this cause has been entire- 
ly voluntary. Truly it has been a work 
of faith and a labor of love. 

This is said now for the first time be- 
cause many have wondered 
why Mr. Moody, who manifested such 
personal regard for me, never helped 
this work for the conversion of Roman 
Catholics 


persons 


I never asked him. I went 
to the Northfield conferences solely for 
the benefit I derived from the teaching 
there. else had found I the 
evangelical faith presented so simply, so 
powerfully as at Northfield, and the 
master mind that controlled and direct- 
ed the meetings there was dear to my 
heart because God had used his preach- 
ing as the means of opening my mind 
to the divine truths, even as the Holy 
Spirit unlocked my heart to the love of 
Christ. 

Personally I sought nothing from Mr. 
Moody at Northfield and received noth- 
ing from him in the line of the work 
in which I have been engaged for 
twenty years. And yet I am _ his 
debtor for all things: for the knowledge 
of God and the love of Christ exceed in 
value all that this world could give. 
Therefore while my heart beats, it will 
be in love for his memory. 

While I did not solicit recognition for 
this work from Mr. Moody, he kindly 
invited me to speak at the Northfield 


Nowhere 
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Conferences every year. My addresses 
there were always on evangelical lines. 
It was no place for controversy or fault 
finding with other people, especially 
when they were not present to speak 
for themselves or give their side of the 
questions at issue. In every address, 
however, I exhorted my hearers to pray 
for the Roman Catholics and to speak a 
word for Jesus to them as opportunity 
would arise. Ifthe Roman Catholics 
knew the way of salvation like the Chris- 
tians at the Conferences, they would 
follow that way and therein be blessed, 
like others. While I lauded the heroes 
of the Reformation who had given us 
the open Bible and had lifted up Christ 
as the only Mediator, and referred to 
the opposition they had met with from 
the Church authorities, and the need 
of reform in the Church 
in former times—for in 
superstitious 


to-day as 
and 
Roman 

never 
failed to express my sympathy and love 
for the people to whom I had formerly 
ministered as a priest and whom I now 
sought to bring to a realization of their 
personal relation to God through Christ, 
in whom they believed in a general way, 
but whom they did not know as their 
Saviour. 


doctrine 
practices the 
Church is always the same—I 


As well as I can remember I never 
heard the Virgin Mary referred to at 
the Northfield conferences but once, and 
that was by Mr. Moody himself in con- 
versation after one of the meetings 
where I hadspoken. He said: ‘‘When 
speaking to Catholics I often say to 
them, ‘Don’t you love Jesus, the son of 
the Virgin Mary?’ That gains their 
attention.’’ Then addressing me: 
‘*Don’t you think that’s a good way? ’”’ 
My reply was that while it might win 
their attention I did not think it would 
lead totheir conversion. It was as the 
Son of God, with divine power, that 
Jesus came into the hearts of the people 
to transform them into new creatures, 





He was the only Mediator, the only 
High Priest of our salvation, and in 
my judgment it was derogatory to Him 
to place any other mediator between the 
soul and God. He will not give His 
glory to another. ‘‘Is that the way 
you put it?’’ said Mr. Moody. ‘‘ Ii is,’’ 
said I; and he gave mea keen look with 
a twinkle in the eye, as he left the group 
As far 
as I could Jearn he did not again talk 
about Jesus as the son of the Virgin 
to Catholics or Protestants. 

It was well known to all who visited 
Northfield that Mr. Moody was opposed 
to casting reproach upon Unitarians for 
not believing enough about God and 
Christ, and that he did not like to have 
Roman Catholics abused or ridiculed for 
believing so many things that were not 
true. Hence Unitarianism and Roman- 
ism were tabooed at the Northfield meet- 
ings, andeven in the Congregational 
Church in the town. Some of the lead- 
ing citizens of Northfield are members 
of the Unitarian Church there, and in 
his youth Mr. Moody attended the ser- 
vices and the Sunday school of that 
church. 

There are so few Roman Catholic 
families in Northfield that a priest visits 
the town only twice a month to say 
mass. Before 1885 they had no church, 
and when they resolved to build one 
Mr. Moody helped them. It was said 
that he gave five hundred dollars toward 
its erection, but I had no personal 
knowledge of that. I was not at North- 
field the year the church was built, but 
the next year Mr. Moody told me he 
had received a large number of letters— 
‘*a bushel of them,’’ said he—remon- 
strating against his action. ‘‘ They are 
my old neighbors,’’ said he, ‘‘and if 
they will not worship with us they had 
better have a church of their own. 
They helped us when we were building 
‘ur church, and I thought it right to 
help them when they asked me. When 


where we had been standing. 
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the church was finished I gave them an 
organ, as they ought to have plenty of 
singing.’’ I made no comment at the 
time, except to say that as he had 
thought it right to help his neighbors 
in that way, doubtless his conscience 
should be at rest. That he had felt the 
force of the criticism passed upon his 
conduct, however, was evident from his 
reference to the subject. 

Early in his career in Chicago Mr. 
Moody called upon the Roman Catho 
lic Bisho>, Dr. Duggan, to request him 
to suppress the disorderly element that 
was annoying his Sunday school in the 
northern part of the city. ‘‘I wish you 
would tell your priests,’’ said he, 
call off their boys that disturb our meet 
ings.’’ The Bishop wished to know 
what instruction Mr. Moody was giving 
in his school, and when teld he became 
interested and said he would instruct bis 
priests to warn their flocks to stay 
away from the meetings. Before they 
separated Mr. Moody knelt in prayer 
and gave thanks to God for the success 
of his mission. The Bishop did not 
kneel iu prayer with him. A few years 
afterward Bishop Duggan, who was a 
man of culture and refinement, had a 
controversy with the priests of his dio 
cese that finally drove him insane. He 
passed the last twenty years of his life 
in the asylum of the Sisters of Charity 
in St. Louis. 

While Mr. Moody avoided wounding 
the susceptibilities of the Unitarians and 
Roman Catholics, he was unsparing in 
his criticism of the Protestant churches 
that were not active .n Christian work. 
During the conference in 1881 he refer- 
red several times to a church not far 
from Northfield where there had not 
been a conversion in twenty years. He 


“to 


was severe in his arraignment of the 
pastors and people who were doing 
nothing for Christ or the community. 
‘* What is that church for?’’ he asked. 
‘* They ought to close up if they don’t 

















gather in souls; they’ll die of dry rot.’’ 
When he had spoken of the best means 
of reviving the churches he again refer- 
red to ‘‘that dead church,’’ using very 
plain words in condemnation of the apa- 
thy that prevailed. ‘‘ That pastor 
ought to resign,’’ said he; ‘‘ his useful- 
ness is gone in that community where 
there has not been a conversion in twen- 
ty years.’’ 

Scarcely had he repeated those words 
when a tall, thin minister rose up and 
defended the churches in the hill towns 
of Massachusetts. He spoke with ner- 
vous energy and his voice rang through 
the room. ‘‘ We are doing the best we 
can,” said he. ‘‘ The young people 
have gone away from our hills and val- 
leys to the large cities and the great 
West where they can make a better liv- 
ing than they could here and where 
larger opportunities awaicthem. They 
have carried with them our New Eng 
land training and will build up churches 
in their new homes. The old folks re- 
main here and they ought to be cared 
for. That we are doing the best we can. 
The new population, the Irish 
French Canadians that have 
among us will not come 
churches.” 


and 
settled 
into our 


The minister continued in this vein 
for some minutes and then berated 
Mr. Moody for arraigning the churches 
so severely. Scarcely had he resumed 
his seat when Mr. Moody said, ‘‘ Will 
the brother lead us in prayer?’’ 
Though very nervous the brother pray- 
ed in a fervent spirit. 

In those days Mr. Moody frequently 
referred to the lack of spiricual lifein the 
churches. He was a live man himself; 
and the activity of the priests of Rome, 
nothwithstanding their erroneous doc- 
trines, won his admiration. He was op- 
posed to the establishment of small mis- 
sion churches for the poor. ‘‘They 
should have the best,’’ he used to say. 
‘* Look at the Catholics with their fine 
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cathedrals where the 
poor are always welcome. We ought to 
be ashamed of ourselves in comparison 
with them. 


churches and 


You ask a boy down in the 
slums to go toa little mission church 
in an out of the way place and he will 
laugh you to scorn. 
cathedral,’ he says. 


‘I go to the 
We should go to 
the poor with the best we have, or bet- 
ter still, 
churches. 


invite them into our fine 
The church is not yours; it 
is the Lord’s house, and it should be 
used for His glory and the salvation of 
souls. The Catholics have the advan- 
tage of us in the use they make of 
their churches and the number of priests 
attached to each church in the large 
cities. Wherever we see a good thing 
let us copy it or do better.’’ 

Thus in many ways Mr. Moody tried 
to stimulate Protestants to greater zeal 
and activity. But he had only a super- 
ficial knowledge of Roman Catholic- 
ism. I do not think he ever read 
a book of coutroversy. When the late 
Rev. Dr. Mason Gallagher, our beloved 
friend, presented him with a copy ofhis 
learned work, ‘‘Was Peter Ever at 
Rome?’’ Mr. Moody said he hadn’t 
time to read it. He was opposed to 
what used to be called the ‘‘Patriotic’’ 
meetings in Boston where the Roman 
Catholic Church was severely and justly 
arraigned for meddling in politics. ‘‘At 
those meetings,’’ he said more than 
once, ‘‘the Catholics are expected to be 
present, and when they attend to hear 
what is said they have to listen to abuse 
of their Church. That is not the way 
to convert them.’’ 

I was the only former priest that 
regularly attended the conferences at 
Northfield, though at different times I 
had taken as many as a dozen priests 
there to get the same spiritual blessing 
that I had received myself. Dr. Pavl 
Pollach was the first converted prie:t 
that accompanied me to Northfield, a: d 
to this day he remembers with than} s- 
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giving to God the spiritual uplift he re- 
ceived at the conference. Rev. Manuel 
Ferrando, the Spanish priest now suc- 
cessfully engaged in Protestant mission- 
ary work in Porto Rico, who had come 
to Christ’s Mission from South America 
in 1895, also spent the summer of that 
year with me at Northfield, and from 
there went to Princeton Seminary. 
One year when I was engaged else- 
where during the summer, Father 
Chiniquy was at the conference and the 
people requested Mr. Moody to let him 
deliver an address. ‘‘He can have ten 
Father Chiniquy 
began to tell the story of his conver- 
sion from the Roman Catholic Church 
in a deliberate way, and when the ten 
minutes had elapsed Mr. Moody said, 
The old hero did not 
heed the admonition, and when Mr. 
Moody again called time, Father Chini- 
quy turned to him with a courtly bow 
and a smile and said: ‘‘Mr. Moody, I 
was a priest of Rome for twenty five 


minutes,’’ said he. 


‘Time is up.”’ 


years and during that time it was my 
duty and my pleasure to give dispensa- 
tions and indulgences to all kinds of 
people. According tothe rules of my 
Church I had the power to doso; and 
as there is a saying among my friends, 
Once a priest, always a priest,’ they 
But 
now instead of granting indulgences to 
others I will give myself one, and with 
your permission and the indulgence of 
the people I shall speak here for half an 
hour.’’ Applause and laughter greeted 
this sally, in which Mr. Moody heartily 


joined, and the veteran champion of 


think I have the same power still. 


stalwarth Protestantism paid his res- 
pects to the Pope in fine style. 

The undenominetional character of 
the Northfield Conferences gave them a 
special attraction to the priests that ac- 
companied me there every year. They 
learned what Bible Christianity was from 
the lips of living ‘‘Doctors of the 
Church,’’ and they experienced the 
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power of the religion of Jesus Christ 
when they looked to Him alone for sal- 
vation. If, as Mr. Needham says, a 
Roman Catholic priest, still in the com- 
munion of Rome, with no desire to 
leave it, had attended the conferences 
and said he believed salvation was by 
the blood of Christ, Mr. Moody would 
invite him to speak on that subject. 
But such a priest, or one who would 
publicly maintain that sacrameuts were 
not necessary to salvation, would be ex- 
communicated zfso facto and could not re- 
turn to his parish. That priest, after 
such a declaration, would be required 
to go to confession toa bishop or anoth- 
er priest and obtain absolution, and he 
could not receive absolution unless he 
promised never again to attend such 
meetings. While many of the Unitar- 
ians in Northfield, who are among its 
best cititzens, frequently attended the 
conferences, the Roman Catholics, who 
without exception constitute the class 
known as the plain working people, 
were conspicuous by theirabsence. To 
hear Mr. Moody preach would be as 
heinous a sin as to eat meat on Friday 
or to say ‘*Confound the Pope.’’ For 
such sins they might receive absolution 
for the first offence, but if they persisted, 
the priest wouid say to them, ‘‘I cannot 
absolve you; it would be casting pearls 
before swine to give you the sacraments; 
you will die in your sins if you do not 
abandon such practices.’’ The pity of 
it is that the people believe whatever 
the priests say to them on the subject of 
religion, no matter how absurd it may 
be. 

In future articles in this magazine it 
will be shown that the Roman Church 
has departed from the faith ‘‘once for 
all delivered to the saints,’’ and that the 
Gospel of Christ as revealed in the 
Word of God and experienced in the 
blessed conversion of souls is not preach- 
ed in Roman Catholic churches. 


j. A. OC. 
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MR. MOODY AND THE 
ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


(From THE ConVERTED CATHOLIC, May, 1897.) 





HE great evangelist, D. L. Moody, 
frequently praises the Roman 
Catholics and their Church in his public 
addresses. We have been asked the 
reason why, and our answer is, we do 
not know. The presumption is that he 
knows nothing of Romanism as a re- 
ligioussystem. If he had read Roman 
Catholic books where the Virgin Mary 
is addressed as ‘‘our advocate’ and ‘‘the 
only hope of sinners,’’ he would say, 
‘‘ That is not true; Jesus is the only 
hope of sinners ; He alone is our Advo- 
cate; the only Mediator between God 
and man.’’ If he had read the most 
famous collection of prayers in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church-—‘‘ The New Rac- 
colta; or Collection of Prayers and 
Good Works, to which the Sovereign 
Pontiffs have attached HolyIndulgences; 
published in 1886 by Order of his Holi- 
ness, Pope Leo 
Brothers, 


XIII,’’ — Benziger 
Barclay St., New York—he 
would find on page 285, in the prayer 
of St. Alphonsus Liguori, the following: 

‘* Most holy and immaculate Virgin ! 
the advoeate, hope, and refuge of sin- 
ners! I, the most wretched among 
them, come to thee. / worship 
thee, and give thee thanks for the many 
favors thou hast bestowed upon me in 
the past; most of all do I thank thee 
for having saved me from hell, which 
I had so often deserved. 


now 


I love thee, 
lady most worthy of all love, and by 
the love I bear thee, I promise ever in 
the future to serve thee. /n thee J put 
all my trust, all my hope of salvation.”’ 
If Mr. Moody had read or heard this 
prayer, th.s adoration of a creature, the 
heart-offering of one of the greatest 
saints in the Roman Catholic Church, 
he would say in his blunt way, ‘‘ That’s 
idolatry ' God alone should be wor- 
hipped '»y Christians, and we should 


serve and love Him alone. ‘hat saint 
is away off.’’ 

But Liguori is the 
theologian in the Roman Catholic 
Church. He is not only a saint, to 
whom the Catholics are commanded to 
pray, but he is a Doctor of the Church, 
ranking with Augustine, Jerome and 
Chrysostom, and his writings have been 
pronounced by the Pope ‘‘ free from all 
error.’’ If Mr. Moody were a Roman 
Catholic he could not receive absolution 
from any priest for the sin of saying 
that Ligouri was away off in his prayers 
or theology. The infallible Pope has 
declared that he is all right, and Mr. 
Moody should believe what the Pope 
says, or he would never go to heaven 
We are confident one confession to a 
priest would be sufficient for Mr. Moody. 
He knows that in the twenty-seventh 
chapter of the Gospel of Matthew it is 
related of a certain person that he went 
to the priests and confessed—using the 
same form of words the Church of 
Rome prescribes for penitents when they 
go to confession—‘‘I have sinned.’’ 
The result of that confession was not 
such as to encourage the practice of con- 
fessing to priests. 

Mr. Moody is oneof the greatest men 
of the age, and if he knew what the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church 
were, he would be the trumpet of the 
Lord in sounding His call to the people 
to come out of her and be not partakers 
of her iniquities. 


most approved 


Roman Catholics Attack Moody. 


In his evangelistic work Mr. Moody 
seeks not the applause of men. He isa 
faithful witness of Christ, exalting Him 
in the power of the Holy Spirit, even as 
Paul did; and like John he rebukes the 
Laodicean church; and all Christians 
admire and love him for the great work 
he has done and the inspiration he has 
been to others to go and work in the 
Lord’s vineyard. But the Roman Ca- 





tholics do not seem to appreciate him, if 
one may judge by an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Roman Catholic paper of 
St. Louis, Zhe Church Progress, the of- 
ficial paper of the diocese, whose pub- 
lishers and directors are the priests of 
that city. When Mr. Moody was in St. 
Louis last month conducting a great re- 
vival like that which he held in New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati and Chicago 
this last season, Zhe Church Progress 


(April 10, 1897) had the following 
editorial : 


‘’ AN ABLE BODIED FALSE PROPHET. 


**Mr. Moody, the notorious propaga- 
tor of neuorticProtestantism now visiting 
St. Louis, began his career as a self- 
constituted religious teacher by relating 
his ‘experience’ in Dr. Goodwin’s meet- 
ing-house in Chicago: 

After the meeting, Dr. Goodwin and several 
‘*deacons’’ took him to one side and told him that 
he was all sight and would undoubtedly make a 
good Christian, but that it would be better for 
him to refrain from speaking in meetings. 

**You will best serve the Lord by keeping still,’’ 
said Dr. Goodwin. 

‘“ This was very good advice, and it 
was a pity Mr. Moody did not take it. 
He is not only a man absolutely with- 
out education, but the representative of 
a kind of ‘religion’ destructive both to 
the mind and the morals. 

‘‘ Almighty God asks a ‘reasonable ser- 
vice,’ and emotionalism never saved any 
man, while it hasdamned a great many. 

‘* Moody has the coarseness of body 
and mind that so often characterizes 
men possessed of considerable ‘ animal 
magnetism,’ and his language is often 
vulgar and flippant in the extreme. As 
for the religion he preaches, it is not the 
religion of Jesus Christ but a sort of re- 
fined Voudooism disguised in Christian 
phraseology.’’ 

May God pity the people who read 
such vile, infamous papers. If there be 
in all the earth a mission field where the 
Gospel of Christ that instructs the mind, 
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soothes the heart, and saves the soul, is 
needed, that field is among the Roman 
Catholics, not only in Papal countries, 
but right here in the United States. 


Priestly Absolution. 


BY REV. JAMES T. MCGOVERN, MISSION- 
ARY TO BARCELONA, SPAIN. 


The Roman Catholic Church teaches 
that priests can absolve the sinner from 
his sins on the strength of John xx, 
22-23. But it is also held that perfect 
contrition without the priest’s absolu- 
tion will suffice ‘‘ 7 articulo mortis.’’ 
However, should the person recover he 
is bound to present himself to the priest 
as soon as possible. Why so? Because, 
say the theologians, one cannot have 
perfect contrition for sin, or sorrow 
springing from the motive of the love 
of God quite apart from fear of punish- 
ment, unless he is also resolved to 
obey the command of the Church 
through which God speaks. Now, the 
Church obliges him to confess his sins to 
a duly authorized priest at least once a 
year. Hence, if the repentant sinner 
really loves God and hates sin he will 
follow the injunction of God’s living 
voice, the Church, and goto confession. 

The penitant having only imperfect 
contrition for his sins must necessarily 
confess to a priest and receive absolu- 
tion before he can hope for pardon. It 
is rather difficult to see how the absolv- 
ing act can add anything to the sorrow 
which is only imperfect by its very 
nature. The Bible teaches us that God 
pardons sin through Jesus Christ His 
Son, and not otherwise. If we only have 
faith in the atoning merits of the only 
Begotten of the Father who is full of 
grace and truth and in whom, -he God- 
head dwells bodily,—our sins are wash- 
away, we are pardoned; there is. no con- 
demnation for us and God is our portion 
forevermore. i 
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“WORK OF CHRIST’S MISSION. 


-+ROGRESS is the word that char- 
4*  acterises the work of Christ’s 
Mission this season asin the past. To 
God be all the glory. It is His work, 
as, its name, Christ's Mission, indicates. 











When this announcement is read, 
Brother McGovern will be at his post of 
duty, as he preached his farewell ser- 
mon in Christ’s Mission February 11, 
and departs for Spain February 17.’ 





Rev. James T. [icGovern. 


One of the sweetest, happiest and most 
blessed results of the work of the Mis- 
sion is the appointment of one of its 
converts, our dear brother, the Rev. 
James T. McGovern, to Barcelona, 
Spain, as a Protestant missionary. 


It is in the line of God’s Providence 
that this gentleman, who had been a 
member of the Society of the Paulist 
Fathers, and was converted in Christ’s 
Mission in 1896, should carry the Gos. 
pel to Spain. 
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The readers of this magazine are 
familiar with Mr. McGovern’s history. 
He was born in California thirty-two 
years ago. His parents were devout 
Roman Catholics, and from childhood 
the son was dedicated to the priest- 
hood. He chose the Paulist Society, 
founded by Father Hecker, as the ideal 
of the priestly life, and after preliminary 
studies in a Jesuit College in his native 
State, he entered the CatholicUniversity 
at Washington, D. C., as one of the 
Paulists, whose house of studies is con- 
nected with that University. After 
completing his theological course, when 
the time came for his ordination, he 
asked for light on certain questions re- 
garding the doctrines of the Roman 
Church, which he found to be incon- 
with the ‘‘liberal’’ 
sions of the Paulists. They could 
not answer him, for they had not 
the light themselves. Some of these 
Paulist Fathers had been Protestants 
who had closed the Bible or read it only 
in a perverted sense. and their efforts to 
harmonize its teachings with the super- 
stitions of Rome did not satisty Mr. Mc- 
Govern, and he withdrew from their 
Society. But he had no intention of 
Roman Catholic Church 
until he came to Christ’s Mission in 
18096. 


sistent profes- 


leaving the 


There, like many other priests 
of Rome, he found what his soul ard- 
ently desired—the truths of the Bible 
and union with God through Christ. 
After his conversion he took a course 
of study in Crozer Seminary and went 
to Mexico as a missionary. From 
there he went to Cuba, where he also 
until he 


yellow fever in Santiago. 


with 
After his 
recovery he preached in this city, and 


labored was stricken 


now he goes to Barcelona, Spain, under 
appointment of the Baptist Missionary 
Union, to take the place of Missionary 
Lund, who goes to the Philippines. 

It is a subject of deep thankfulness to 
Almighty God that one of the converts 


of Christ’s Mission, a young man of 
fine intelligence and of the highest 
character, should be the bearer of the 
Gospel of Christ to the most Catholic 
country in the world. The message of 
peace and good will that Brother Mc- 
Govern carries to Spain will do more 
for the salvation of the people of that 
country than the Roman Church has 
been able to accomplish in a thousand 
years. The prayers of the friends of 
Christ’s Mission will go with this be- 
loved brother, who from time to 
time will send reports of the condition 
of affairs in that country. 

Mr. McGovern is not the only mem- 
ber of the Society of the Paulist Fathers 
who has recently left them. Sunday 
evening, February 4th, another gentle- 
man who was his classmate in the 
Catholic University attended the ser- 
vices in Christ’s Missicn,when Mr. Mc- 
govern preached, and he was cordially 
greeted by Pastor O'Connor and the 
other friends of the Mission. Still an- 
other Paulist who came to Christ’s 
Mission last year, a priest of fine cha- 
racter, and who was also Mr. Mec 
Govern’s classmate, has withdrawn 
from their Society, and renounced the 
priesthood. 

As is well known, the Paulist Fathers 
make it their special work in life to con- 
vert Protestants. They hold ‘‘missions’’ 
all over the country for the purpose, 
and when they get a weak Protestant 
into their clutches they publish his 
far and wide in the 

When their own members be 


name daily 
papers. 
come Protestants—and far more—ten to 
one—are leaving the Roman Church 
than enter it—they are silent, and so 


are the daily papers. But the work of 


God in the conversion of the Catholics 
goes on despite the opposition of the 
world, as represented by the press, and 
the indifference and neglect of some 
prominent Christians who even give aid 
and encouragement to the Paulists. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 





TRANSLATED FROM “‘ LE CHRETIEN FRANCAIS.”’ 


ae ET us study this subject by institu- 
c= ting comparisons. The result 
will inform us whether Catholicism is 
Christian. 

1. Acts, There is in every hu- 
man act, matter and form; the ac- 
tion itself, and the intention that 
prompts it. The Catholic is intent on 
the material act, he acquits himself of 
barren formalities; the Christian em- 
braces the intention and performs a 
moral act. 

2. faith. The faith of the Catho- 
lic resides principally in the intelli- 
gence; the faith of the Christian con- 
sists essentially in an act of the will. 
With the Catholic, faith is a passive 
adhesion to human forms; with the 
Christian, faith consists in confidence 
and fidelity towards Jesus Christ. The 
mind of the Catholic is opened by faith 
to a host of absurd mummeries; the 
heart of the Christian is opened by 
faith to the grace of God. 

3. The Law. Tothe Catholic the 
law is a collection of external precepts; 
to the Christian the lawis the interior 
voice of God. On the one hand an ar- 
bitary code elbows aside all contradic- 
tions, on the other, conscience, which 
approves or condemns with sincerity by 
the light of the Gospel. 

To the Catholic it 
signifies escaping hell, or gaining heav- 
€n; to the Christian it means peace with 
God by the total regeneraticn of the soul. 
For the Catholic, salvation is a market 
or stock exchange, giving, giving; for 
the Christian, salvation is a gift of life 
offered and accepted. The means em- 
ployed by the Catholic consist in good 
works; the means employed by the 
Christian simply consist in union 
with Jesus Christ. The guide of the 
Catholic is the priest; the guide of the 
Christian is the Holy Spirit. Regard- 


4. Salvation. 





ing his salvation the Catholic looks 
downward towards himself and his fel- 
low-men; the Christian seeks his salva- 
tion on high from God. 

5. Siz. With the Catholic itisa 
transgression of the law; with the 
Christian it is estrangement from God. 
For the Catholic, sin is an accident 
which the priest easily repairs; for the 
Christian, sin is a misfortune for which 
there existsno remedy on the partof man. 

6. Works. For the Catholic good 
works are the cash with which eternal 
happiness is purchased; for the Chris- 
tian, good deeds are the manifestations 
of interior spiritual life. For the 
Catholic, good works are the root of 
justification; for the Christian, good 
deeds are the natural fruit of a content- 
ed heart. The Catholic does good 
from interested motives; the Christian 
is guided by religion alone. 

7. Virtue. For the Catholic, virtue 
is blind obedience; for the Christian, 
virtue is charity without reserve. The 
Catholic is virtuous in proportion as he 
has subjected and mortified his spirit; 
the Christian is virtuous in proportion 
to his devotedness to his brethren. 
With the Catholic, the final end of 
every effort is the annihilation of all 
human personality; with the Christian, 
the main object of attainment is the full 
and free development of the entire mor- 
al being. The Catholic seeks to assure 
for himself the government of a man; 
the Christian desires only the reign 
of God. In fine, Catholicism is noth- 
ing more than a human institution; 
Christianity is essentially divine religion. 
Catholicism is the deification of a man, 
the Pope; Christianity is direct salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ alone. Catholicism 
is a dangerous mirage ; Christianity is 
a substantial truth. 

F. GRANJON. 





A DISTINGUISHED CONVERTED ITALIAN PRIEST. 
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Rev. Francesco Negroni. 


AST month there arrived in this 
country one of the leaders of the 
reform movement in Italy, whom it 
was a pleasure to welcome to Christ’s 
Mission. The following sketch of this 
converted priest will be read with in- 
terest. It was translated from the 
Italian, and the preceding article from 


the French, by a lady who had been 
seventeen years a nun in a convent in 
England, and who has found friends in 
Christ’s Mission. She is a native of 
Ireland, a most learned woman in many 
languages, and has suffered much in 
the convents of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 























Sketch of Padre Negroni. 

Francesco Negroni was born in Cor- 
novecchio, Milan, Italy. His father 
was Mayor of Cornovecchio and honor- 
ably educated a family of several sons. 
In 1874, young Francesco entered the 
Episcopal Seminary of Lodi. He after- 
wards served for three years in the army. 
Having returned to his family he re- 
sumed his studies in the Seminary of 
Lodi, and was able in a single year to 
pass the usual examinations of four 
courses of theology. Ordained priest 
in the year 1884, he was appointed cur- 
ate at Senna, Lodigiana. 

From Senna he went to Opago, where 
he remained two years highly es- 
teemed and loved by the community. 
In 1889 he was made parish priest of 
Cornogiovine, an office which he held 
for one year. He belonged to the group 
of progressive priests, who conducted 
the paper Osservatore Cattolico, and 
had many friends. Impressed by 
the extreme poverty and almost brutal- 
ized condition of the peasantry of that 
unhealthy district, and inspired with 
true Christian sentiment, Francesco 
Maria Negroni devoted himself to study 
how he could come to their assistance, 
by means of a vast association which 
—far better than individual effort— 
could correct so much injustice, relieve 
so much misery, and give new life to 
so many unfortunates. This idea sprang 
from the sight of crowds of aged work- 
men who, after an entire existence of 
labor and hardship, were forced to seek 
subsistence in alms; and not a few who 
rather than extend their hand for chari- 
ty, preferred to end their life by suicide. 
‘Toward the end of 1894 he was able to 
draw up the laws of bis philanthropic 
society, and obtain for it the sanction 
and co operation of the deputies of his 
borough and the land owners of the dis- 
trict. He was called upon to submit it 
in solemn assembly to a council presided 
over by Monsignor Rotta of Lodi. 
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The bishop’s reception room was 
thronged with priests of various grades, 
with civil magnates of the clerical in- 
intransigent party, and even with ladies. 

Different theories were discussed, and 
then Negroni presented his scheme. 
His discourse, inspired by that truth 
which is not always agreeable to certain 
hypersensitive ears, became so animated 
that the bishop would not allow him to 
proceed. Then Negroni opposed 
his motto, ‘‘ With Gud forthe People ” 
to that of the bishop, ‘‘ With the Pope, 
and for the Pope.’’ The die was cast, 
and Negroni took hisstand for God and 
the People against the Pope. 

The humane views of Padre Negroni 
were inspired by the holy and sublime 
teachings of the Gospel, and, therefore, 
contrary to his first intention, he was 
forced to resist the power ofthe Jesu- 
its. This angered the bishop, the 
canons, and the diocesan committee. 
Opposition to every plan suggested by 
Negroni did not suffice; it was deemed 
necessary to crush the man in order to 
destroy his crusade for the people. 

Then began Negroni’s career as a re- 
former. He called it the ‘‘Way of the 
Cross,’’ for he had to suffer much. 

He published a series of open letters 
to the bishop of Lodi, in one of 
which he said: ‘‘ Rather than yield, 
I would prefer to gain my daily bread 
with these my hands. Christ worked, 
Paul labored, rather than be a burden 
to the faithful; so then will I. We 
will put our trust in God, blessing them 
that curse us, and suffering persecution 
patiently.’’ 

Accepting an invitation to visit the 
distinguished Miraglia, who had pre- 
viously set up the standard of reform 
in Piacensa and was suspended from the 
priesthood and excommunicated, Neg- 
roni incurred ecclesiastical censure. 
Miraglia had delivered a great oration 
at the funeral of a prominent citizen of 
Piacensa who had renounced the au- 
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was a participant in the ceremony. For 
this he was suspended by his bishop, 
who sent him the following letter : 

‘*‘JOHN BAptisT RoTra, By the Grace 
of God and of the Apostolic See, Bish- 
op of the Holy Church of Lodi. 

‘**To the priest Francisco M. Negroni: 

‘‘Having read your letter of April 2, 
1896, in which you declare your inde- 
pendence of the legitimate diocesan au- 
thority ; and it being notorious from the 
public press that you have taken part in 
a public funeral where the schmismatic 
priest, Don Paolo Miraglia, officiated ; 
and in view of the fact that you have 
not obeyed our injunction issued in our 
letters of April 1, We now declare you 
suspended for nine days from the exer- 
cise of all the functions of the sacred of- 
fice of the priesthood. 

‘‘We, therefore, command you under 
pain of excommunication, ¢so facto in- 
curred, to present a full protestation of 
your submission and obedience to your 
bishop, and a retractation and repara- 
tion of the scandal you have given. 

‘“This intimation will have equal effect 
with the first, second and third canoni- 
cal admonitions. 

‘*Given at the Episcopal Palace, 
Lodi, April 3, (Good Friday) 1896. 

‘‘JoHN BAPTIST, Bishop. 
‘‘A. FORNIELLI, Chancellor.’ 
The act of suspension, though ex- 


’ 


pected, was a severe blow to the priests 
who looked to Negroni as their leader 
for reform within the Church. Bnt he 
would not yield. 

The noble and generous soul of Fran- 
«esco Negroni, forgetting outrage and 
suffering, remembered that if Christ had 
sacrificed Himself for the good of hu- 
manity, a single priest should surely 
devote himself for his suffering brethren; 
and braving the hidden future, rich in 
ideal health, battling for a good cause, 
he hurled defiance at the clerical party. 
Then came the idea of establishing a 


paper to propagate his views, and ‘‘ Dio 
e Populo’’ ‘*‘God and the People 
sprang into existence. 

Padre Negroni concentrated on this 
paper all his energy; it soon became 
famous. More than 20,000 weekly 
copies were read by all classes. 
Clerical opposition was tried in vain. 
Then bribes were offered him, especial- 
ly by Beccaro, Provincial of the Carmel- 
ites, his old friend, but he spurned them. 

Padre Negronialso undertook a cam- 
paign by preaching, and his conferences 
held at Milan and in other parts of 
Lombardy and Piedmont always at- 
tracted largeaudiences. It recalled the 
days of Zuinglius and Luther. His 
preaching and denunciation of the cleri- 
cal party, especially in high places, so 
incensed the clergy that they pressed 
the gov..nment to exile him from Italy. 

Taking refuge in the Canton of Ticino, 
Switzerland, Negroni there continued 
his work, gaining many friends, advo- 
and defenders. The dominant 
note of his discourses in Ticino was: 
‘* The mission of the liberals of Ticino 
must be to oppose Vaticanism and cler- 
icalism in politics.’’ 

Last month Padre Negroni came to 
America where he will hold conferences 
and preach. He can be addressed at 
Christ's Mission. Before leaving Switz- 
erland he obtained passports and letters 
of recommendation, like the following: 


” 


cates, 


CANTON TICINO, 
CENTRAL DIRECTION OF POLICE, > 
BELLINZONA, December 30, 1899. 
This is to certify that the priest Don 
Francisco Maria Negroni of Cornovec- 
chio, Province of Milan,has always con- 
ducted himself in an upright and hon- 
orable manner during his residence in 
this Canton, where he has lived since 
November 1897, and no complaint of 
any kind whatever has been made 
against him. 
Given by the Police Direction, 
M. PossELLI, Secretary. 
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LIFE IN ROMAN CATHOLIC MONASTERIES. 





BY AUGUSTINE BAUMANN, FORMERLY ‘‘ FATHER AUGUSTINE,’’ OF THE 


PASSIONIST MONASTERY, HOBOKEN, N. J. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


Father Victor could not understand why tke friars should laugh most 
incontinently when they saw hii wear a hat made by himself with the rim 
on one side wider thanon the other, or a top hat with cloth behind and 
silk in front. Ona certain occasion he was preaching on the wonderful 
men of the Old Testament, and he mentioned Samson as the hero who had 
caught three hundred foxes and cut off their tails. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘ he 
was the great Samson who cut three hundred foxes off their tails.’’ 

He could not understand why the friars laughed during his sermon, for 
the same reason that he could not understand why they should laugh at 
his straw hats lined with felt. But while his eccentricities were harmless 
when he was only a member of the community, they wrought havoc to the 
comfort of the brethren when he was in office. His father having been a 
hatter, he naturally thought he was entrusted with some divine mission 
tending to bring about a reform in hats among the friars, if not with the 
rest of the world. The monks in this country are allowed to wear secular 
clothes when they go outside of the monastery for business or recreation, 
and of course they must also wear some sort of civilized hat. There was 
no explicit rule as to what kind of hat was to be worn by the friars, and 
their tastes were more or less consulted in the matter. The priests and 
seniors generally wore a high hat or some other suitable headgear, while 
the students and brothers wore stiff or soft felt hats. But when Father 
Victor came into office he announced that a reform in hats would have to 
take place. 

He took the matter up with such earnestness that he convened the com- 
munity in legislative session and addressed a most stirring speech to his 
subjects on the hat reform. He said the way in which the liberty of the 
individual in choosing his own hat had been abused was terrible to think 
of; he could not permit such a scandalous irregularity to continue. If 
they were all going to suit their own tastes regarding hats, they would 
want to say something regarding the habits and mantles, and in the end 
would follow their own tastes in faith and morals. Such a state of things 


6é o 


would lead to anarchy in religion. Therefore,’’ said he, ‘‘ just as we 
have one Faith, one Church and one God, so we must have one Hat.’’ 
He finished this last sentence with such emphasis that the friars looked at 
each other in consternation. They did not at that moment realize the 
meauing of the order; it was a dark, mysterious, untried thing; and they 
voted with hesitation. But what the Provincial wanted had to be done 
provided it was not against faith and morals. A resolution was drawn up 
and voted, providing that all the monks should wear one style of hat when 
they go out of the monastery, and prescribing the gradual abolition of the 
hats then in use. The particular style of the new hat was left to Victor. 
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He worked over the hat problem for some time in the seclusion and soli- 
tude of his cell. At length after three months of reflection he sent for half 
a dozen hatters. They came ona certain day to the monastery and he 
wanted them to bid for the hats they were to make. Att first the bids of 
all were toohigh. Father Victor danced around in fury and shouted in his 
wheezy little voice first at one hatter then at another: ‘‘ Ten dollars for a 
hat; twelve dollars for a hat; do you think I am a brick, a brick of gold ? 
What do you think we have here—gold mines under the monastery ? No, 
nothing but saints and relics, no gold mines and no money.’’ Some of the 
hatters left in disgust after failing to comprehend either the kind of hat he 
wanted or the price that might be acceptable to him. 

At last one member of the hatter fraternity seemed to understand him, 
as he professed the degree of intelligence which Father Victor consid- 
ered sufficient, and agreed to make the hats at four dollars and a half a 
piece or $450 a hundred. Father Victor repeatedly impressed on his mind 
that he did not want all the hats for himself, but still they were to be all 
alike; absolutely alike, he said with a flourish of his finger and assuming 
a very commanding attitude; absolutely alike, he again impressed on the 
hatter as a last injunction. To the hatter four hundred and fifty dollars 
was a considerable amount and he was promised an order for another hun- 
dred. Ina few days the first sample arrived. It wasa hat that looked 
like a cross between a derby and atop hat. Father Victor had evidently 
studied the pattern long and carefully. It suited his expectation and he 
was perfectly delighted with it. Instead of being covered with silk it was 
covered with cloth; the shape was about six inches high and the rim al- 
most as wide as on a soft felt hat. Father Victor put the first sample on 
his head and paraded the corridors with delight, asking the friars whether 
they liked the hat. Ofcourse they all said they liked it; so the hatter 
was sent away and told to hurry up and finish the order. 

On the day and date announced the hats all came. They were neatly 
packed, each in a special box and covered with tissue paper. Father Vic- 
tor’s eyes flashed with delight when he saw the hats. There were half 
a dozen friars then who needed new hats and they were called to receive 
them in presence of the rest of the community. Father Victor took one of 
the hats and put it on the head of one of the monks. It would not fit the 
man’s head. It was then tried on another and another, but it would not 
fit. He then tried other hats, but they were all alike; the hats would not 
fit anyone but himself. The monks might pull and squeeze all they could; 
the hats were not wearable. They looked so ridiculous with the little hats 
on their big heads that they laughed till the tears came to their eyes. 
Father Victor now saw his mistake; he had ordered all the hats alike, ab- 
solutely alike, and the hatter had taken him at his word and made them 
all of the same size. 

If cursing and swearing were allowed in monasteries Father Victor 
would have indulged in that bad habit. He had already paid the hatter, 
and the man had the audacity to send a note asking when he should begin 
work on the next hundred. Father Victor went to see him, to expostulate 
and to ask him to take back the hats. The hatter would not hear of it; he 
had made all the hats as ordered and could not be compelled to take them 
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back. He said he thought Father Victor was going to supply some dis- 
tant mission or that he wanted them for some secret charitable purpose. 
It had never occurred to him that the hats were to be worn by that com- 
munity in a civilized country. Father Victor therefore had to take the hats 
and make the best of a bad bargain. 

He sent dozens of them to different monasteries, but every one of the 
hats was returned to Father Victor with notices that they were not ser- 
viceable. Still he clung to his notion of one God and one Hat. He con- 
sidered for a while and worked over the problem. He steamed the hats, 
pulled them and worked at them day and night with the help ofa lay 
brother, and after destroying several of the four dollar and a half hats they 
succeeded in giving shape to one which they had enlarged. It was put on 
a student who felt ashamed every time he had to wear it. He begged in 
vain to be relieved from the penalty of having to wear a hat intended for a 
smaller head but enlarged by the dubious craft of the Provincial and of the 
lay brother. ‘‘If you are not content with that hat,’’ said Father Victor, 
‘** I shall make you eat your meals on the floor asa rebellious subject. I 
want you to understand that a monk without obedience is not a true monk. 
I am as Christ to you, as God to you, and you must obey me if vou want 
to enter eternal life. I tell you if you wish to enter heaven you must wear 
that hat.” The rest of the community were not particularly happy when 
they were told that they should all wear those hats which had cost so 
much. It would be a crime against poverty to throw them away. 

Accordingly they went back to the hatter who promised to enlarge them 
and make them of different sizes, doing the work without extra charge in 
consideration of the misunderstanding of the order. Ina few weeks the 
hats came back. They did not at all look so nice and so spick and span 
as the first day when they arrived. Many of them looked considerably 
widened down below, and some of them were visibly concave at the top. 
The hatter perhaps had done his best to make a number five hat suit a 
number eight head, but the result was not encouraging. Father Victor 
managed to get four out of six friars suited with the new hats, but the 
brethren laughed every time the brigade with the regulation hat turned 
out. When the students prepared to go out for their usual walk on 
Thursday afternoon the seniors could be seen lying in wait at the hallways 
and windows and laughing as if a circus was passing. The students them- 
selves heartily laughed at the new hat brigade and when they were out ot 
sight of the monastery they took their hats off pretending that it was hot. 

Some months later Father Victor returned from a visitation to the other 
monasteries and said he found that a number of the hats would suit friars 
in the different communities. He had taken their measure himself and 
the hats should be sent on. The lay brother who had charge of the hats 
was delighted to receive the order, for as a matter of fact without waiting 
for orders the hats had been sent to the different houses and not one re- 
mained in the monastery. No one knows to this day what became of the 
hats. Father Victor was indignant and threatened an investigation, but 
his term of office expired before his threat could be executed, and he was 
never re-elected. 

COPYRIGHTED 1899. ] [To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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FATHER 0’CONNOR’S LETTERS TO CARDINAL GIBBONS. 








FIFTH SERIES. 
XIV. 
NEw York, February, 1900. 


Sir:—The death of Rev. Edward McGlynn, D. D., on January 7, gives 
occasion for the review of the lifeof a remarkable man and the most dis- 
tinguished priest of your Church on this continent. His career was unique, 
and as nothing like it had occurred in the history of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States, a sketch of the man himself and of the 
events which led to his excommunication and his subsequent restoration 
will be perused with interest. 

Rev. Edward McGlynn, D. D., was born of Irish parents in New York 
City, September 27, 1837. He was educated in the public schools, and 
when fourteen years of age his parents sent him to Rome to be educated 
for the priesthood. He remained in that city nine years, pursuing his 
studies with such distinguished success that he received his degree of 
Doctor of Divinity before he reached the age for ordination to the priest- 
hood. Returning to his native city in 1860, he was ordained a Roman 
Catholic priest the same year. In 1866 he was appointed pastor of St. 
Stephen’s Church and continued ia that charge until he was suspended by 
Archbishop Corrigan in November, 1886. He was deposed from his pas- 
torate and most brutally expelled from his Church in January. 1887, on 
his refusal to goto Rome. ‘For this refusal ard his contempt of Roman 
Catholic authorities he was formally excommunicated from the Roman 
Catholic Church in July 1887. The order for this excommunication came 
directly from Rome to Archbishop Corrigan, who transmitted it to Father 
McGlynn. ‘The causes that led to this stern act of discipline were politi- 
cal rather than religious. In 1886 Father McGlynn espoused the cause 
of the Labor party, which nominated Henry George for Mayor of New 
York City. 

As this new party drew its strength chiefly from Tammany Hall—the 
political organization that has always been in alliance with the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in New York—the Democratic leaders instigated Archbishop 
Corrigan to exercise his authority over Father McGlynn by forbidding 
him to speak at public meetings. McGlynn refused tobe gaggéd; sus- 
pension followed; this was as faras Archbishop Corrigan dared to go. He 
then sent the case to Rome with the request to have Dr. McGlynn ordered 
to appear before the Pope. 

To this order McGlynn replied on January 11, 1887: ‘‘ I have received 
Cardinal Simeoni’s letter; and I will not goto Rome. I deny the right 
of Bishop, Propaganda or Pope, to punish or coerce me for my actions or 
opinions as an American citizen.” 

When again ordered to report to Rome, he again refused, and was ex- 
communicated by order of the Pope. For six years Father McGlynn re- 
mained under this excommunication, but, as he often said, this made him 
free to express his views on religious and political subjects, and to de- 
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nounce the corruption and baseness of the chief rulers of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, the Pope, bishops and priests, ‘‘in whose hands the 
Church had become a hindrance rather than a help in teaching the relig- 
ion of Christ.’’ 

During those years he held meetings in the largest halls in New York, 
which were attended by thousands of Irish Catholics on every occasion. 
His addresses at these meetings covered a wide range in politics, political 
economy and Church history, and were reported in the New York papers, 
some of them verbatim; and for some time the Anti-Poverty Society, which 
he had organized, published them in pamphlet form. When it was an- 
nounced that he would speak on Roman Catholic subjects, such as ‘‘ The 
Pope in Politics,’’ or, ‘‘ The Parochial Schools,’’ the great hall of Cooper 
Union would be crowded to the doors, and those who came to hear scath- 
ing denunciations of the un-Christian and un-American policy of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church were not disappointed. It was felt by all that he was 
dealing deadly blows to Romanism in the United States, and thousands 
were leaving that Church. To avert this calamity the liberal element in 
the Church, led by Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul, Minnesota, sought to 
have him restored to the priesthood. But though his friends were active 
in his behalf, Dr. McGlynn took no steps to have his case reopened at 
Rome. He had covered Archbishop Corrigan with so much ridicule, not 
to say vituperation, that, very naturally, the latter used all his influence to 
prevent the restoration of McGlynn. As the years went by interest 
in McGlynn’s case somewhat abated, his audiences in Cooper Union 
became smaller, and he readily accepted invitations to lecture in Protes- 
tant churches, at temperacce meetings and other miscellaneous gatherings. 
The newspapers no longer reported his sayings or doings, and he was in 
danger of losing his popularity. Fora man of oratorical gifts this was 
something terrible to contemplate. But his lucky star again came to his 
aid when many thought he was about to sink into obscurity. 

In October, 1892, the Pope sent an Italian Archbishop named Satolli 
from Rome to be present at the Columbian celebration in this country, and 
after his arrival it was announced that he had unusual powers conferred 
on him for the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs in this country. At the 
meeting of the Roman Catholic archbishops in New York in November 
Monsignor Satolli read them a sharp lesson on the school question, in 
which he said the Pope commanded them to live in peace with the Ameri- 
can people and not to condemn the public schools, but to use them. This 
was a new light shining before the eyes of McGlynn’s friends, and they 
resolved to lay his case before Satolli, who had plenary power to deal with 
all controversies without even an appeal to the Pope. Asrelated in THE 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC the ban of excommunication was removed from 
Father McGlynn by Monsignor Satolli; he was restored to the priesthood 
December 23, 1892, and said mass privately on Christmas day. As no 
apology or retraction was required of McGlynn, the friends of Archbishop 
Corrigan have construed this action of Satolli’s as an insult to him. 

The New York papers of December 25, 1892, contained long articles in 
reference to Father McGlynn’s restoration and his fight for liberty within the 
Roman Church. The Suz said: The more recent doingsof Dr. McGlynn, 
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those which led immediately to his suspension in 1886 and his excom- 
munication the next year, and those which followed his excommunication, 
have been of such character and volume as to quite crowd the public eye and 
mind, and the fact is not generally considered that his contumacy dates 
back very many years. It is, perhaps, not well remembered that long 
before the Henry George entanglement Dr. McGlynn got into serious 
trouble and disfavor with his ecclesiastical superiors and with Rome because 
of his connection with the Irish Land League doings. Long before that, 
again, he was in conflict with his archbishop and his Church over the 
school question. Ata time when it was optional whether he should build 
a parochial school or not in St. Stephen's parish, he refused to build one. 
When the Plenary Council of Baltimore declared it to be a duty incum- 
bent on priests to build and maintain parochial schools wherever possible, 
Dr. McGlynn directly opposed the injunction and refused to obey it. It 
was urged at Rome that his opposition was causing great scandal. Arch- 
bishop McCloskey, who was in Rome at the time, was empowered to deal 
with him. But Archbishop McCloskey was disinclined to make serious 
trouble for Dr. McGlynn, and in his kindiiness of spirit smoothed over the 
difficulties as best he could without exposing Dr. McGlynn to the open 
censure of his Church. 

‘‘ For hisconnection with the Land League agitation in 1882 Dr.McGlynn 
was denounced in Rome by several American bishops outside this diocese. 
In August of that year aletter was sent to Archbishop Corrigan by Cardinal 
Simeoni, Prefect of Propaganda, calling attention to certain speeches made 
by Dr. McGlynn, which the letter declared to be ‘ propositions openly con- 
trary to the teachings of tne Catholic Church.’ In September of the same 
year another letter came from Cardinal Simeoni, in which he said : 

‘* «Tn consequence of information received from various parts about the 
scandal caused by the priest Edward McGlynn, of your city, by his violent 
speeches in defence of the Irish Land League, in which he has defended 
propositions openly contrary to the teachings of the Catholic Church, and 
has used language utterly unbecoming in an ecclesiastic, the Holy Father 
has just now commanded me to write to your Eminence to suspend the 
above mentioned priest, McGlynn, from his sacred ministry, unless you 
should judge such measure excessive, considering the various circumstances, 
which you on the spot are better able than any one else tg appreciate in 
your well-known prudence.’ 

‘“The letter further hoped that Dr. McGlynn would be brought back to 
sounder councils, and to desist from ‘the course of action he has recently 
followed to the surprise and scandal of all those who have at heart the 
principles of justice always taught by our holy religion.’ 

‘These matters were, however, in the tolerance of the archbishop, 
passed over, and it was not until he went into the Henry George campaign 
and the Anti-Poverty Society that he was finally excommunicated. 

‘* Something of the character of Dr. McGlynn’s alleged contumacy may 
be learned from his speeches and sayings during the past five years. He 
is a trained orator, witty and clever in his words and eloquent and forceful 
in his manner. Spoken by another man, and especially presented in type, 
his sayings almost lose all the force they possess in Dr. McGlynn’s month. 
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The circumstances of their utterance, the face, the gesture and inflection 
of voice of the speaker, and the expressive shrug of the shoulders or stamp 
of the foot are needed to give the force to the phrases they possessed at the 
speaking. 

‘** Those—Italian—Mon-see-e-n io 0 0 ori!’ spoken in a long drawn 
sneer, with a pursing of the lips, a shrug of the shoulders and a mock 
motion of reverent obeisance was more expressive of Dr. McGlynn’s 
opinion of those ecclesiastical dignitaries than would have been a column 
of invective in another man’s mouth. ‘ The old ladyin Rome!’ he would 
say with a ludicrous shrinking of his big form and a mocking twist of his 
€xpressive mouth. 

‘* When he breaks out in open invective and denunciation his voice is 
rasping and bitterly scornful, and he flings out his words with a sometimes 
deep, oftentimes waspish fierceness that seems almost to sweep him off his 
feet. He will wind up a tirade with a stamp of his foot that 1s an intended 
answer to all argument and a summing up of alt condemnation.’’ 

In his lecture on ‘‘ The Pope in politics’’ delivered in Cooper Union, 
New York, January 8, 1888, when more than two thousand Roman Cath- 
olics were present, Father McGlynn said : 

‘Peter was surely as great and good a Pope as is Leo XIII., yet we 
seek in vain in the epistles of this first Pope for anything like the incredible 
assertions of the last of the Popes—I should say, the latest Pope. 

‘The Pope in politics has been the curse of every nation. His power 
was revived latelyin the Caroline Islands dispute, but it wasa sort of opera 
bouffe revival. Bismarck carried on a flirtation with the old lady—that is 
just what he looks like—and they exchanged pictures, and the old lady 
was highly flattered at being noticed. 

‘Is it not time for us to protest that it is no part of our religion to 
engage in adulation of a poor old bag of bones, 78 years old, with one 
foot in the grave? Imagine Bismarck submitting the restoration of Alsace 
to the Pope! The more politics you take from the Pope the less religion 
you get. The gravest charge against me was that there was too much 
religion in my church. There was no political tracts distributed there 
even when they were sent by the Vicar-General or the boss of ‘Tammany 
Hall. 

‘*Seventeen years ago there was a league between Tammany Hall and 
the Catholic authorities, ratified one Sunday afternoon between Peter B. 
Sweeney and Archbishop McCloskey. This was to rob the public treasury 
by means of clauses to be inserted into legislative acts by Sweeney to 
secure money for Catholic schools. The so-called Catholic Protectory has 
always been besieging the doors of the Legislature, promising support to 
those who voted it money.”’ 

For twenty years Dr. McGlynn’s attitude on the school question was foreign 
to that of many of his superiors, and ten years ago it was made the subject 
of newspaper discussion, based on correspondence and criticism from Rome. 
In an address at Cooper Union, September 7, 1890, Dr. McGlynn spoke 
forcibly on this question. 

‘‘T say that should any corrupt bargain exist between the Church and 
the politicians it is an outrage. Why should not all the children of this 
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city go to the public schools, for which we are taxed? If you must have 
your little sham schools under the name of religious schools, then you 
should enjoy the luxury of paying for them out of your own pockets. 
Thousands upon thousands of dollars of the taxpayers are given as the 
price of political help to institutions which have no claim to the money. I 
care not whether your hospitals and asylums are conducted by Sisters of 
Mercy or by whom; if their cost is paid by the State they are not charities. 
Since by State legislation and State assistance these denominational, so- 
called philanthropic institutions have been made possible, they have 
sprung up like mushrooms. It is no longer charity, it is business, and 
that business is the result of bargains between the politicians and the 
churches.”’ 

The following extracts from various speeches of Father McGlynn in 
Cooper Union during the six years that he was excommunicated, when his 
audiences were composed chiefly of Irish Roman Catholics, show the tem- 
per of the man and his hostility to the Roman Church. Every sentence 
was loudly applauded: 

‘*T must teach you to distinguish between the errors and ciimes of the 
ecclesiastical machine and the ideal Church of Christ.’’ 

‘‘ For many years I have not been blind to much that I tell you now, 
but so dear was the Church to me that I have suppressed myself.’’ 

‘‘An alliance between Cabinet and Pope would be cheap at millions. 
They might buy a few of those Italians at $100,000 apiece to help it.’’ 

‘‘Some old gentleman here told an old gentleman in Rome that a priest 
over here was talking heresy, so the gentleman in Rome said, ‘ Suspend 
him.’ ”’ 

‘* This sermon is hardly one that I could have preached in St. Stephen’s 
Church, I admit, but then you see the Roman machine has made a great 
mistake. It has liberated me.’’ 

‘* Even if high Roman tribunals summon a man to answer for teaching 
scientific truth, and demand that a man retract it, then it is my duty and 
every man’s duty to refuse to retract it.’’ 

‘* Men who live in marble palaces, dressed in purple and fine linen, as 
Dives was dressed, find it in their hearts to condemn and almost curse the 
preachers who are preaching the Gospel of Christ.’’ 

‘* There is a vast gulf between truth and holy sacraments and the errors, 
stupidity, blunders and crimes with which the history of the Church for 
one thousand years and more is filled on every page.’’ 

‘‘ If you want to see an absolute devotion to the Church you must look 
for it where the Church has been deprived of her wealth and benefactions 
and largely freed from Rome’s domination and diplomacy.’’ 

‘‘ The Archbishop was determined to drive me out of St. Stephen's as 
unworthy to preach, but I was good enough to look after poor souls in 
Middletown. I have it in black and white in his own handwriting.’’ 

‘*T still hope for a democratic Pope, and I'll take back all I said about the 
stovepipe hat and let him wear any kind of a hat he chooses, if he will 
devote his energies to smashing his temporal throne so that it could not 
be rebuilt in a thousand years."’ 


‘*Nowhere is the Church more hated than in the so-called Catholic coun- 
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tries. There the ecclesiatic is shunned as though unclean. The sight 
of his shovel hat and sleek face at the window of a car empties the whole 
compartment and gives it to him alone. 

‘‘Catholic theology too often distorted, misrepresented,misapplied by the 
ambition, cowardice, ignorance, stupidity, lust and crime of those who sit 
in high places—Catholic theology that is nearly always better than its 
professors, teaches that all truth is one.’’ 

‘‘You knowthere are various ways of bribing people. You can make 
them presents. And when Cardinal Antonelli gives to his brother, the 
banker, $40,000 in a single year for investment, people will wonder how 
he can save so much on a salary of $8,000 a year.”’ 

‘*T am asked, ‘ What are you going to do about thisexcommunication ?’ 
Well, I’m going to maintain what strategists call a masterly inactivity. 
I am going to do nothing. I would be burned at the stake before I would 
retract one word I have said about the ownership of land.’’ 

‘*The best way to get anything from the Roman machine is to show 
your teeth rather than be humble. Bismarck and the Czar understand this. 
The Pope is delighted at a little concession from them. ‘The Pope has 
fallen in love with Bismarck, and Bismarck is flirting a little with the 
Pope.’’ 

‘*Tt is the teaching of all religion, of natural religion, and as well of 
Catholicism, that a man who sins against his conscience sins against the 
Holy Ghost. And if even the power that sits enthroned within the 
Vatican commands a man to violate his conscience, tu obey that command 
is to sin against the Holy Ghost.”’ 

‘*Archbishop Corrigan dvesn’t want priests in politics, because it is poach- 
ing on his preserves. It is a fact that he sent for a Democrat to assure him 
that I had been prohibited from speaking in the Henry George campaign. 
This same Archbishop asked me to go down to Washington to secure pre- 
ferment for one of his friends from Cleveland.”’ 

‘‘Have no fear forme. Idefy the malignity of Rome. I give them 
warning now that if they attempt to hound me with the arts of which 
they are such masters I will expose them. I have only told things which 
politicians and well informed people have known in the past, (u/ / give 
them warning that I am full of knowledge of events the tale of which will 
make the country too hot to hold them. ‘They had better let me alone.”’ 

Why did he not ‘‘expose’’ them. What had he to say that every 
well-informed priest did not know ? 

In his ‘‘ excommunicated ’’ speeches McGlynn continued: ‘‘ If Galileo 
had defied the power of the Inquisition and incurred the penalties it could 
then inflict, and when dyingif they had said, ‘Repudiate your truth 
or die without the sacrament,’ it would have been his duty to refuse the 
sacrament. It would have been proper and Catholic for him to say: ‘I 
submit to your sentence while cursing your tyranny. By the power of the 
civil law you can annoy, denounce, imprison, torture and kill, but my soul 
rides free above your dungeons and your anathemas. Another generation 
will come and will tear up this Inquisition stone from stone.’ 

‘* So long as Catholic people give the Pope to understand that he can do 
what he pleases with them, and allow an Archbishop in New York to for- 
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bid an American priest to make a political speech or attend a political 
meeting without first obtaining the consent of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Propaganda, which don’t know but that Florida isa suburb of New 
York and Mobile a street in San Francisco—so long as Catholics let the 
Roman machine, of which the Pope is the mere puppet, do this, that 
machine will use Paddy in Ireland and German Paddy, and American 
Paddy as pawns on the political chessboard, to be sold out at any time for 
what it can get in return.’’ 


Father McGlynn lectured in Cooper Union the evening of the day he 
was restored to the priesthood(Christmas Day 1892)and the three subsequent 
Sundays. ‘The substance of his addresses was the reiteration of his faith 
in Henry George’s political doctrine of single tax, and that the Pope was 
a statesman who had a great head, whom he had never called an old lady 
or an old bag of bones. ‘‘ I swear it,’ said Dr. McGlynn. But he swore 
falsely, as thousands who heard him could testify. The reports in the 
New York parers gave his exact words when he called the Pope an old 
bag of bones. At the close of the meeting January 15, 1893, he announced 
that he would speak again in Cooper Union Sunday evening, January 22, 
but he didn’t. The New York Hera/d, January 23, said: 

‘‘Owing to the absence of Dr. McGlynn in Washington there was no 
meeting of the Anti-Poverty Society in Cooper Union last night. A large 
crowd gathered in front of the hall early in the evening, but the doors 
were not opened, and it was learned that the Anti Poverty Society had 
given up the further use of the hall. When it was definitely learned that 
Dr. McGlynn would not speak many of those who thronged the sidewalk 
expressed the belief that they had lost him for good.’’ 

At the previous meetings, since his restoration, he had called for cheers 
for the Pope, he himself leading the applause, but Archbishop Corrigan’s 
name was hissed, and he had used some strong Janguage in reference to his 
opponents without naming them ; even the reporters were held up to pub 
lic execration as ‘‘ blackguards.’’ ‘The community at large was shocked 
by such language, and Satolli thought it was time to shut him off. 
Accordingly, Dr. McGlynn was summoned to Washington to spend Sun- 
day at the Catholic University with Satolli and the Ireland party, and the 
poor dupes who had sustained him for six years were left without a leader. 
That was the end of the Avti-Poverty Society, and of Dr. McGlynn as a 
public character. He died of a broken heart. He was a good man, as 
the world goes, but he was not a confessor of the faith that justifies and 
establishes the believer in, the strength of God. His life would 
have been glorious, he would have been a second Luther if he had faith 
to say with the Great Reformer : ‘‘ God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble. Therefore will we not fear, though the earth 
be removed, and though the mountains be carried into the midst of the 


sea . . . The Lord of hostsis withus. The God of Jacob is our 
refuge.’’ If McGlynn had taken his stand on the Bible as Luther did, he 
would live in history. Now he will be forgotten, another victim of Pop- 


ery. Poor McGlynn! 


Yours truly, JAMES A. O'CONNOR. 








